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the Capitol, and on these lots the company of comedians from New York 
constructed "The New Theatre," a wooden building, which Lewis Hal- 
lam and his company repaired and improved the following year. The 
city, after the construction of the present court-house in 1769, sold the 
old theatre lots in 1770 to John Tazewell, Esq., from whom they came to 
Judge St. George Tucker, and they are now owned by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. Cynthia Tucker Coleman. The old theatre, the first building of 
its kind in the United States, stood on the northeast corner of Nichol- 
son street and the Palace Green. In excavating there a year ago its 
foundations were clearly exposed to view. 

Letters of Washington and Accompanying Papers. Published by the 
Society of Colonial Dames of America. Edited by Stanislaus Mur- 
ray Hamilton. Vol. I., 1752-'56. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1898. 
"This work is dedicated to the historians of the country, and to all 
true patriots who sympathize with reverently preserving every record 
touching upon the life of the Father of the Country." Certainly the 
historian and the patriot have every reason to be thankful for this fine 
volume. It is one in regard to which the critic should have no words 
but praise. It is quite as interesting as a volume of Washington's own 
.correspondence; for here we have the best minds of the country in com- 
munion with him. We have variety, too, and variety is the spice of 
reading as well as of life. The ladies are doing a great work in his- 
tory, and the next volume will be impatiently awaited by the reading 
public. 

The Stoet of the Civil War. A concise account of the war in the 
United States of America between 1861 and 1865. By John Cod- 
man Ropes, LL.D. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London. 
1898. Part II. The Campaign of 1862. 

This is the second part of an exceedingly valuable work which is to 
be issued in four parts. It is told in a style of judicial seriousness, and, 
despite its origin in the North, manifests the most conscientious desire 
to treat the South fairly. It may not do this in all cases, but it is to 
Mr. Ropes' credit that no man will lightly contradict his statements, 
which bears upon their face the appearance of most careful considera- 
tion. This second part begins with the story of the capture of Fort 
Donelson and the battle of Shiloh, and concludes with the battle of 
Fredericksburg. The narrative is finely sustained, and the splendid 
grouping of events shows a masterly grasp of details on the part of the 
author. One rises from the perusal with a higher notion, if possible, 
of the bravery in battle of the Northern and Southern soldiers. 

Probably the most notable thing about the book is the freedom taken 
by Mr. Ropes with the character of Mr. Lincoln. The fortunate issue 
for the North of the great struggle and his martyrdom by Booth have 
invested Mr. Lincoln in the eyes of most Northern writers with a fic- 
titious infalibility which any serious study of the facts renders down- 



